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The Month. 


HE Post Office Department has been the chief centre 
of interest in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment for the last few weeks. No one who knows Post- 
master-General Bissell has entertained a doubt that the 
Civil Service Law would be obeyed in his Department ; 
the only question was, how far the new Administration 
would be guided by the spirit of the reform in matters 
not covered by the statute. There was a foreshadowing 
of possible ttouble in the choice of a time-tried politi- 
cian like Robert A. Maxwell for Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General, the officer who makes and unmakes 
fourth-class postmasters. On the other hand, there was 
a ray of hope in the fact that Mr. Maxwell was himself 
a recent victim of the spoils system, having been pitched 
out of a subordinate office in New York State for no bet- 
ter reason than that he ventured to differ in political 
opinion from his chief. Under ordinary circumstances, 
such an experience might be expected to wean a man 
away from the practice of like brutality upon others. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the newspapers found 
something to talk about when the daily number of 
changes of fourth-class postmasters rose by degrees till it 
reached its maximum for the month of March on the 
30th, with a total of 188, an average of 23% to each 
hour of the working day, or nearly at the rate of one 
change in every two minutes. 


Justice demands an explanation at this point. A 
change of postmasters does not necessarily involve an 
act of tyranny. There are nearly 65,000 fourth-class 
postmasters in the whole country, or about one to every 
thousand inhabitants. The death-rate among them is 
therefore not insignificant, and the good of the service 
requires that the dead officer shall be replaced as promptly 
as possible. Next comes a volume, more or less large, 
of resignations and abandonments—the latter being as 
a rule confined to thinly-settled frontier communities, 
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where the postmaster, having accepted office solely for 
the accommodation of his neighbors, finds the responsi- 
bility too wearisome, and throws up his job without the 
formality of a resignation. The residue of changes are 
due to removals, and these afford the only valuable 
standard by which to measure the policy of an Admin- 
istration. Mr. Maxwell’s removals, though reaching the 
grand total of 370 in the first month of the Cleveland 
Administration, fell a good way short of half the total 
of 825 reached in a corresponding period by Mr. Clark- 
son, who was clothed with the same authority at the be- 
ginning of President Harrison’s term. 


The newspapers which had been watching Mr. Max- 
well began to print daily despatches from Washington, 
bristling with ‘‘ the guillotine,’’ ‘‘the axe,’’ ‘‘ the heads- 
man,’’ ‘‘the executioner,’’ ‘‘the bloody block’’ and 
other metaphorical terms of like repulsive import, which 
had become familiar under the reigns of Messrs. Stephen- 
son and Clarkson. The attention of the President, in 
spite of its apparent absorption by the siege of the 
office-seekers, was caught by these publications. He 
was stung and annoyed. He called the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral into consultation, and the result was an order ex- 
cluding the newspaper representatives from access to 
the daily record of postoffice changes. It has since been 
explained that this order was not intended to cut off all 
information, but merely to confine the publication of 
the news to stated periods, when it was the purpose of 
the Postmaster-General to give out a bulletin, grouping 
the statistics in such a way as to leave no room for mis- 
taken inferences. Within an hour after the prohibition 
had gone into effect, however, it was withdrawn in re- 
sponse to the protests which poured in from every side. 
At the same time, one great end sought by the disinter- 
ested friends of the Administration, in making a noise 
over the decapitation proceedings, was gained; for not 
only did the Postmaster-General then order a daily state- 
ment to be made to the press, showing how many of the 
postmasters removed had enjoyed four years or more of 
service, but he authorized the announcement that, since 
he had taken charge of the Department, not a single 
postmaster had been removed simply because he was a 
Republican. When asked what this meant, he answered 
that every removal had been made either because the 
postmaster had served four years, or because he had 
been charged with some specific offence against propri- 
ety and good discipline, by an accuser in whose truth- 
fulness the Department had good reason to believe. 


Although this declaration will appeal only in part to 
the best Reform sentiment in the country, it has its dis- 
tinctly encouraging side. No similar manifestation of 
sensitiveness has been witnessed in high quarters for a 
dozen years. It shows that, whether he regarded the 
newspapers as substantially just or unjust in their treat- 
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ment of him, Mr. Cleveland recognized the high worth 
of the principle that animated the assault. If the outcry:« 
raised by the Reformers had been merely the unpracti- 
cal chatter of sentimentalists and visionaries, he would 
not have paused to give it a second thought. He knew 
that the demand for a change from the old barbarous 
methods was founded on common sense and genuine pa- 
triotism, and that it came from a class of citizens whose 
good opinion no one could afford to despise. His desire 
to save his Administration from being misunderstood by 
this element was highly creditable to him, and both he 
and the Postmaster-General deserve due honor for having 
so impressed Mr, Maxwell with their sincerity as to keep 
the removal record down to its present level in spite of 
a party pressure unparalleled in American history. But 


there are still some considerations worthy the thought- 
ful attention of the President. 


Why, for instance, should a fourth-class postmaster’s 
service be limited to four years? What interest 1s 
furthered by the establishment of this arbitrary period ? 
Is the idea to bring about a system of rotation? Then 
why put the changes so far apart? Why not shuffle and 
deal anew every two years instead of every four—indeea, 
why not once a year, or once in six months? If rota- 
tion is a good thing, why not have all we can get of it? 
Let the village postoffice ‘‘ board around ”’ like the vil- 
lage schoolmistress, a week here and a week there, till 
every interested party has had achance at it. But if 
rotation is not the prime object sought, what is? Cer- 
tainly not the convenience of the public, for no one 
finds it more convenient to do business in an unfamiliar 
than ina familiar place. It benefits nobody to have the 
local mail handled by a functionary who has never 
handled it before, rather than by one who has handled 
it for years, who knows the peculiarities of many blind 
superscriptions and doubtful addresses, and who has the 
subscription-lists of the newspapers at his fingers’ ends 
and can get the papers into the right boxes even if the 
labels have been mutilated. Every consideration of the 
comfort of the patrons of an office, in short, point to 
the retention, rather than the dismissal, of a postmaster 
who has served years enough to make him thoroughly 
useful, and who is blameless in other respects. The 
patrons, however, are not the only sufferers by unneces- 
sary changes. The Government itself is a heavy loser. 
The regulations for the classification of mail matter, the 
rendering of official accounts, etc., have to be well un- 
derstood by a postmaster before he can do his work in- 
telligently. Veteran officers of the Department at Wash- 
ington who have had to correspond with postmasters 
on these subjects estimate that the actual expense to 
the Government, in the conveyance of mail matter 
wrongly classified because of the ignorance of inexpe- 
rienced postmasters, would mount well into the tens of 
thousands of dollars every year; while an equal or even 
larger waste occurs in the time spent on drilling the raw 
recruits, who are only to give place in their turn to an- 
other awkward squad about as soon as they are decently 
broken in. There is not aclerk of long standing in the 
Department whose duties bring him into contact with 
the fourth-class postmasters, who will not bear prompt 
witness to the folly of the four years’ limit, looking at 
it simply from the point of view of practical economy 
and without so much as touching the question of good 
morals, political expediency or the convenience of the 
public. 
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So much for the division of the removals into the four- 
years class and the less-than-four-years class. As far as 
the logic of the case is concerned, it matters not how 
many years a competent postmaster has served, whether 
four or forty; the point is that, until he has committed 
some offence, he ought not, in the interest of good gov- 
ernment, to be removed at all. If he chooses to resign 
without pressure, that is hisown affair; but to drive him 
out against his will, simply because he has given the 
public a long as well as a good term, is to put a premium 
upon slovenly service. Nevertheless, Civil Service Re- 
form has taken a stride forward in the very fact that an 
Administration is ready to leave an officeholder of the 
opposing party undisturbed for a definite period. Eight 
years ago Mr. Stevenson took a positive pride in the 
spe: d with which he threw Republicans out of the fourth- 
class postoffices and Democrats into them, and used to 
chuckle over the title ‘‘headsman.’’ Four years ago 
Mr. Clarkson’s highest ambition was to exceed the 
Stevenson record, with vastly less excuse even from a 
partisan point of view; for not a few of the postmasters 
he turned out were Republicans whom his predecessor 
had spared, but who had lost caste by being willing to 
serve under a Democratic Administration. No question 
was raised by either Mr. Stevenson or Mr. Clarkson as 
to the length of service of any of the men dismissed. 


Another notable concession to the Reform sentiment 
of the country is the voluntary announcement by the 
present Postmaster-General that removals have been 
made, since he entered upon his duties, never for mere 
partisan reasons, but invariably upon charges proved to 
the satisfaction of the Department. Not long since, 
such a statement would have excited only derision. To- 
day it is taken seriously—most seriously, we are bound 
to say in justice to Mr. Bissell, by the very spoilsmen 
who have tried to bully him into a change of position 
and found him immovable. Still, everyone who has 
watched the inner workings of the Post Office Depart- 
ment through the last three Administrations knows that, 
no matter how excellent the purposes of a Postmaster- 
General, the whole business of charge-making and 
charge-proving is tainted with humbug. In the case of 
Presidential postmasters, who number less than one-twen- 
tieth of the total of all classes, and whose work and 
tenure receive the personal attention of the Postmaster- 
General himself, a charge must be written out, certified 
and filed in due form, Usually the postmaster con- 
cerned is given achance to defend himself before final 
judgment is passedonhim, Inthe case of a fourth-class 
postmaster, however, the proceeding is uniformly ex 
parte ; and the accuser, if a reputable citizen and pre- 
sumptively truthful, is often excused from filing a written 
complaint. One theory is that, in a small community, a 
bad man who happened to get into office could terrorize 
his neighbors by wreaking vengeance upon anyone who 
should write a complaint to the Department. This isa 
two-edgedview. While it may, in exceptional instances, 
enable the authorities of the Department to get rid of 
some bad postmasters whom they would not otherwise 
be able to reach, in many other cases it undoubtedly fur- 
nishes a noiseless weapon to the sneak who would strike 
down a good postmaster for partisan or personal reasons. 
The idea of founding a general public policy upon the 
possible timidity of individual citizens here and there, 
is repugnant to the spirit of our institutions. If noth- 
ing better can be done, it seems as if the citizen with a 
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grievance which he is afraid to put on paper might at 
least be required to state his case to an Inspector, who 
could investigate it and furnish a written report asa 
basis for Departmental action. The present fast-and- 


loose system, or lack of system, in the matter of ‘“re- 
movals for cause’’ is degrading to the service, and, as 
long as it continues, is bound to work out its legitimate 
effect in indifference to the public interests. 


However general may be the popular belief in the 
President’s good faith as a Reformer, it would be greatly 
strengthened by his giving the utmost publicity to every- 
thing affecting removals and appointments. It would 
do no harm to throw open the applications and recom- 
mendations in every Department to general inspection, 
for example. No person who, with honorable intent, 
had applied himself or recommended another for ap- 
pointment to a place in the public service, could raise a 
reasonable objection to letting the world knowit. At 
any rate, as long as the people pay the salaries of their 
servants, it is their right to know who is seeking em- 
ployment and on whom he leans for support. If Mr. 
Cleveland does not inaugurate this reform, one of his suc- 
cessors will surely do so and bear away the honor of it. 
Aside from all other considerations, the degree of relief 
the President and his Cabinet would enjoy from the pres- 
sure of the office-brokers, as the result of giving all the 
facts to the public, would of itself pay royally for the 
innovation. The time and labor saved by the suppres- 
sion or withdrawal of bad recommendations and frivo- 
lous complaints could be turned to good advantage in 
the more careful scrutiny of those that had an element 
of worthinthem. Finally, the policy ought to be boldly 
announced and resolutely adhered to, of giving as care- 
ful heed to complaints against new Democratic appointees 
as against Republican hold-overs. 


That is the part of the task which would require most 
courage of all; yet to ask the present Administration to 
undertake it is merely to ask it to carry out fearlessly 
its own declared purpose. Postmaster-General Bissell 
and Secretary Hoke Smith, the two members of the 
Cabinet having probably the largest number of offices 
under their control, have both stated their intention to 
supplant no Republican officer with a Democratic officer 
unless they have reason to believe the latter a better man 
for the place. If they adhere to this plan, they can 
have no objection to entertaining complaints against 
their own appointees, and, if they find they have been 
deceived, revoking the appointments. They would have 
anup-hill fight for atime, but they would come out ahead 
in the end ; for the American people love courage bet- 
jer than any other trait, and they always may be trusted 
to come over to the side of the public man who is not 
afraid to do what is right. Let us apply the moral to 
the case before us: Ifa Republican postmaster is dis- 
placed—actually for the good of the service and not as 
a party measure—on the recommendation of a Demo- 
cratic Representative whose word is taken because he 
has the reputation of an honest man, why shall not a 
Democratic postmaster be removed equally promptly on 
the recommendation of a Republican Representative who 
is also a man of repute and responsibility? To give less 
credence to the unsupported statement of one gentle- 
man than another, simply because he happens to sit on 
the opposite side of an aisle in one of the halls of Con- 
gress, is insulting; and, on any theory of impartial 
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justice and desire for the good of the public service, the 
Democratic postmaster would have to go just as quick 
as the Republican. It may be urged against such a 
policy that it would cause endless confusion by increas- 
ing, rather than lessening, the frequency uf changes. 
We answer that this is a trouble which would in due 
course right itself: either the Department would be 
driven to devising a better code of rules to govern re- 
movals and appointments, or the persons in both parties 
who present complaints and recommendations would 
take more care to know just what they were doing. So 
far from creating greater confusion, the ultimate effect 
would be to prevent any confusion at all, to distribute 
the offices more equitably between the parties as a 
permanent thing, and to relieve the public service of 
some of its worst scandals. 


The Civil Service Chronicle is in error if it supposes 
that the examinations suspended by the federal Com- 
mission in certain parts of the country included any of 
those designed to supply the newly classified postoffices 
with eligibles. On the contrary, it was because the 
Commission considered the speedy completion of the 
postoffice classification so important, that it decided to 
sacrifice a part of its regular Departmental examination 
program. It could not, with the balance remaining to 
its credit in the treasury, give proper attention to both 
branches of its work, and so it let go of that branch 
whose needs seemed to be the less pressing. Govern- 
ment business will not suffer a great deal by the change. 
Many experienced clerks whose present desks will be- 
come vacant at the end of the current fiscal year will 
seek transfers to other Departments and bureaus where 
more help is needed, so that it is possible that the Com- 
mission will not have to draw upon its regular eligible 
lists to any considerable extent for some months; and, 
even if there should be more of a demand for fresh 
blood in the service than now seems probable, thereisa 
sort of poetic justice in the fact that Indiana and Mis- 
souri, whose Representatives are chiefly responsible for 
the failure of the deficiency appropriation, are among 
the States most heavily hit by the change of plan. We 
leave it to Messrs. Holman and Dockery to explain to 
their constituents the why and wherefore of their sum- 
mary cutting-off. 


Home-Builders and Heelers. 


T is gratifying to learn from Secretary Carlisle’s 
own lips that there is no truth in the report of his 
intention to weed out of the Treasury the clerks who 
now claim the District of Columbia as their legal resi- 
dence, till they shall be reduced to their proper numeri- 
cal proportion to the clerks hailing from other States 
and Territories. 

The whole theory of making geographical location a 
test of merit is absurd, and its survival is a standing re- 
minder that the spoils evil has not yet lost itshold. But 
if geowraphy is to be a factor at all, the logic of the case 
is all in favor of retaining, rather than dismissing, those 
clerks who have surrendered their residence elsewhere 
and become citizens of the District. Indeed, we might 
even go so far as to favor the plan of ex Commissioner 
Oberly, to make such a change compulsory upon every 
person who accepts a place under the Government at 
Washington. 

The clerk who of his own accord becomes a citizen of 
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the District is, as a rule, thrifty. His change of resi- 
dence is usually the result of his marrying, beginning to 
rear a family, and wishing to own a home in the same 
place where he earns his bread. Such a man works 
harder and makes a better public servant than his neigh- 
bor whose interests are divided between his temporary 
and his permanent abode, and who is always in a condi- 
tion of being prepared for flight. 

The greatest difference between the two clerks, how- 
ever, is apparent about election time. The mere so- 
journer has his mind full of home politics ; the regular 
resident has nothing but his work for the Government 
to think of. The former interrupts his routine of duty 
to go home and vote ; the latter sticks to his desk. 

All clerks who make their permanent residence in 
Washington are not home-builders, and all who cling to 
their former associations are not heelers; but it is easy 
enough to guess to which class a prudent Secretary would 
look for the best material from which to fill his staff. 


The Wail of the Hessian. 


As long as the Civil Service Law remains on the statute book, the pesete wil! 
be put in the attitude of declaring that they not only do not trust themselves, 
but they do not trust the man they elect to be their President.—A¢/anta Constitu- 
tion. 


i le Civil Service Law leaves the whole machinery of 

selection and appointment in the hands of the 
President. He may make Rules, or he may not—just as 
he pleases. He may make or unmake the Commission 
at will. A mere statute which placed arbitrary bounds 
upon his power as an appointing officer would be void, 
as any newspaper styling itself the Constitution would 
know, if it were at all familiar with the instrument whose 
name it has borrowed fora title-piece. No higher mark 
of confidence in the President would be possible than is 
shown when the people, through their representatives in 
Congress, indicate a process they desire to have followed 
but which they have not at once the means of enforcing, 
and then leave to him the execution of the trust. How 
worthy of the popular faith our recent Presidents have 
uniformly been, and how unconscious of suffering any 
indignity through the operation of the law, may be 
judged from the fact that Presidents Arthur, Cleveland 
and Harrison have each voluntarily extended the Civil 
Service Rules to cover thousands of places previously 
unprotected. 

If the people have placed the stigma of distrust upon 
themselves and their Presidents by allowing the Civil 
Service Law to remain on the statue book, how comes it 
that the delegates chosen directly by the people to com- 
pose the great party conventions invariably engraft upon 
the campaign platforms some form of approval of the 
Law and of the Reform which it typifies? And how 
comes it that a majority of the delegates in a Republican 
convention and more than two-thirds of the delegates in 
a Democratic convention deliberately nominate candi- 
dates who are already pledged to the support of the 
merit system, in preference to rival aspirants whose can- 
vass is in the hands of notorious spoilsmen? Does not 
this look more like popular distrust of the foes of the 
Reform? 

The Civil Service Law was never intended to tie the 
hands of an honorable President in the sense in which a 
system of checks and balances is sometimes devised to 
prevent cheating by a dishonest cashier. On the con- 
trary, it was expressly designed for his protection 
against political frauds, and from Hessians who make a 
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trade of party service and demand their pay out of the 
national treasury instead of out of the party funds. And 
just as the loudest outcry against good locks and bolts 
is always made by the thief whose plans they have 
thwarted, so the most persistent whine is kept up against 
the Civil Service Law by a class who, under any system 
where personal merit counts, are hopeless of reward. 


Three Stunden in Three Lines. 


__ The late Democratic Canae s thought so highly of Civil Service Reform that 
it made no appropriations for the expenses of the national Commission. Con- 
sequently, there will be no examinations for some time to come.— Buffalo Express. 


E doubt whether so much misinformation could 
have been crowded into the same number of line 
by any but a professional expert. 

First, the late Congress was not Democratic : the Sen- 
ate was Republican by a majority of six over all. 

Second, the late Congress did make appropriation for 
the national Commission at both sessions, and at the 
second session a larger one than any previous Congress 
had made. 

Third, the usual examinations will be held, between 
now and the end of June, in all the New England States 
except Connecticut, all over the Pacific slope, and in 
some parts of the Mississippi Valley ; and after June 30, 
when the appropriation made at the recent. session be- 
comes available, the regular schedule will be carried out 
as usual. 

The £xfress ought to read the newspapers. 


Approved by a Veteran Officer. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR:—The letter of George W. Hill, published in 
Goop GOVERNMENT for February, I consider well 
worthy the earnest attention of our legislators. After 
twenty years of official life I can heartily endorse his 
statement that ‘‘two of the conditions which mar the 
efficiency of employees are unequal remuneration and 
uncertainty as to the future.’’ I trust his suggestions 
may soon be enacted into law. Ss. S. T. 


Postmaster Sexton’s Testimony. 


[* an address delivered to the employees of the post- 

office in Chicago on April 3, Postmaster Sexton laid 
special stress on the fact that he has, during his term, 
carried out the spirit as well as the letter of the Civil 
Service Law, making no inquiry as to the religious or 
political affiliations of applicants, but seeking only ca- 
pable and intelligent men. ‘The most important im- 
provement of all’’ the rules made, he said in another 
place, ‘‘ yet withal the most difficult of consummation,’’ 
was the ‘‘ rule that no employee who was honest, indus- * 
trious and temperate, and who was willing to work and 
obey orders, should be removed from the service because 
of his politics. The records of this office will show that 
prior to the order of the Postmaster-General requiring 
vacancies to be filled by promotion from lower-grade 
clerks securing the highest percentage in competitive 
examinations, I promoted senior clerks in every case, 
where they were competent to fill such vacancies; and 
to-day a great majority of the clerks drawing the higher 
salaries in positions under the Civil Service Rules were 
here when I took charge of the office, showing conclu- 
sively that merit, and not politics, was the standard by 
which promotions were made.’’ 
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Ex-Officeholders and the Offices. 


THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY REVIEWED BY SEVERAL CRITICS. 

rT President surprised both friends and foes last 

month by announcing as a part of his policy regard- 
ing appointments to office that, other things being equal, 
he should look with disfavor upon applications by per- 
sons who had held office under his former Administration 
for reappointment to their old places. As orally stated 
to several visitors, and modified by exceptions in sundry 
instances, this declaration took slightly different forms 
at different stages. For example, it was originally made 
a general rule of ineligibility, to be waived only under 
two conditions: first, where an applicant for reappoint- 
ment had proved himself an exceptionally competent 
officer; and second, where no other available Democrat 
was an applicant for the same place. Other conditions 
and exceptions were added from time to time. The idea 
of formulating any distinct code of precepts was evi- 
dently not in the President’s mind at the outset, and 
after much discussion of individual cases where a waiver 
of the rule seemed desirable for one cause or another, 
the policy was brought down to the simple form in which 
it is stated in the opening sentence of this article. This 
is authoritative and final. 

As the motives which impelled the President to dis- 
criminate against ex-officeholders have never been stated 
by authority, although freely explained in private con- 
versation between leading members of the Administra- 
tion and their friends, we have preferred not to discuss 
this phase of the subject editorially, but to draw out the 
individual opinions of several of the leaders in the Civil 
Service Reform movement, which are here given with 
their permission. 


I. 


The policy announced by President Cleveland is one 
as to which there may justly be a difference of opinion, 
according to the reasons which may be assumed to have 
dictated it. 7 

If he adopted it because he had reason to believe that 
it would save him from plausible and mischievous charges 
of personal favoritism, or would prevent those who had 
held office under him from forming cliques in aid of their 
reippointment which might embarrass him, the policy is 
at once sagacious and justifiable—may, in fact, be highly 
salutary. 

But if it was adopted on the theory of rotation in of- 
fice, and with a purpose of giving places to the largest 
number of office beggars, I should regard it as vicious and 
quite unworthy of a statesman. The people, aside from 
such reasons, have aright to have the best men in office, 
and it is the duty of the appointing power to put them 
there, irrespective of the question whether they have held 
office before. They who have gained useful experience 
at the public expense by holding office, may for that 
reason have the highest claims for reappointment. My 
confidence in the patriotism and sense of duty of Presi- 
dent Cleveland compels me to believe that he adopted 
the policy, as to which you have asked my opinion, for 
the reasons I have first stated. Dorman B, Eaton. 


II. 


As a matter of principle it is hard to justify the new 
rule. Aman who has performed his work well, even 
though there be nothing exceptional about it, would 
seem better qualified than one without experience, To 
take the chances on a new man in every case will lead 
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to some unfortunate results. Yet there is no doubt that 
this plan is generally popular, and, when I heard it, I 
did not feel as much disapproval as it seemed to me I 
ought to have felt. 

Civil Service Reformers, as well as the rest of the 
world, have a certain sympathy with a rule excluding 
any class which is clamorously demanding spoils. No 
doubt many of the old officeholders constitute such a 
class, and I think we share a certain diabolic joy in 
seeing their hopes thus nipped in the bud. The men 
appointed by Mr. Cleveland four years ago to the subor- 
dinate offices—to postmasterships, small collectorships, 
etc.—were very largely local bosses, and these men want 
the plums again. They used their offices to maintain 
their political influence, and now they expect to use 
that influence to get the offices. If we have a new set 
of men, we are very likely to have fewer of these local 
politicians. Under the presenf rule I do not think we 
shall have so many editors of country organs as we had 
before. 

I can hardly blame the President for shutting off by 
a single rule any considerable tributary to the great 
stream of office-seekers now surging round him at Wash- 
ington. This test of exclusion, however, is by no means 
the best. It shuts out the good as well as the bad—the 
men who stay quietly at home, as well as those who 
throng into the Departments and make life a burden to 
the President and his Cabinet. There was a principle 
enacted into a law, several hundred years ago, which 
would, if it were renewed to-day, accomplish this result 
much more effectively—the statute of Richard II., under 
which the great appointing officers of the crown were 
obliged to take an oath to observe the following rule : 
‘«That none that pursueth by himself or by others, pri- 
vately or openly, to be in any manner of office, shall be 
put in the same office or any other.’’ If such a rule as 
that could be adopted, there would be some relief from 
the interminable hauling and pulling that now goes on, 
and the chances are that we should have a much better 
class of public servants. 

So far as Civil Service Reform is concerned, I do not 
think the rule adopted by the President will have much 
effect one way or another, It does not apply to places 
in the classified service, but only to the positions which 
still remain political spoils. The final way out of this 
business is to extend the classified system as rapidly as 
circumstances will permit, and to provide for the inclu- 
sion of fourth-class postmasterships and other similar 
places in a classification something like that provided 
for in the bill introduced by Henry Cabot Lodge. 

WituiaM DupDLey FouLke, 


Ill. 


In looking at the matter theoretically, I cannot under- 
stand how anyone at all in sympathy with the principles 
of Civil Service Reform could approve of such a rule; 
it simply creates a purely arbitrary disqualification for 
office. This may accidentally happen to exclude some 
undesirable men. If the President had announced that 
he would appoint no one to office who had red hair or a 
Roman nose, that might prevent a certain number of 
big and little bosses from quartering disreputable adher- 
ents on the national treasury, and might prevent the 
consummation of various discreditable deals and dick- 
ers, but it would be a very foolish and improper rule to 
establish, and one to which the President would have no 
right to adhere; so the fact that a man has previously 
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held an office constitutes no valid reason why he should 
not fill it again, if he is really the best man in the Presi- 
dent’s judgment for the place; and for the latter to 
determine beforehand that he would under no circum- 
stances appoint such a person, would unjustifiably, as 
well as unreasonably, limit his own discretion in the dis- 
charge of a duty committed to him. The reason sug- 
gested for the alleged rule, namely, that other members 
of the party now dominant ought to have a chance of 
appointment—if it has really been given by Mr. Cleve- 
land, which I do not believe—shows that he, no less 
than his enemies, accepts the doctrine that every poli- 
tician of the orthodox faith should have equal liberty to 
feed at the public crib; and if he does think this, his 
devotion to Civil Service Reform is, at least, very much 
diluted. CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 


IV. 


The country is not concerned in expedients which may 
make the division of places among partisans a little 
better or a little worse, but which, after all, contemplate 
such division ; and still less is the country concerned in 
such -expedients accompanying such a division among 
the professional politicians now laying siege to the Gov- 
ernment. There is no demand among the people for 
such a division. The country is surprised that it has 
been begun. There was no demand for it in the cam- 
paign. The whole bearing of the Democratic platform 
was against it. The apparent yielding, in Washington, 
to the peculiarly selfish and conscienceless faction of 
those place-hunters has already had its effect, in Indiana, 
in stimulating the same faction to a fresh attack upon 
one of our insane hospitals. The destruction of the 
spoils system is now so feasible that it has become the 
President’s patriotic and imperative duty. In the exten- 
sion of the Civil Service Rules, in competitive promo- 
tion, in the Boston labor service system, and in the 
principles of the Lodge bill for the appointment of 
fourth-class postmasters, the solution of the problem is 
practically complete. The codperation of Congress is 
essential? Very well. Because Congress refuses or 
may refuse to coéperate, the President has no right to be 
recreant to his share of the duty by continuing the divi- 
sion of public offices as the spoil of victory, through 
another administration, nor for a single year, nor for 
one hour. If Congressmen want Republican politicians 
put out of office, let them provide so that business rules 
can be made for choosing new men. 

Lucius B. Swirt. 


V. 


The announcement of President Cleveland concern- 
ing persons who held office under his former administra- 
tion, from the point of view of the Civil Service Re- 
former, has no significance, for it involves no vital 
principle of the Reform. It does not say anything 
which hints at protection from removal of efficient and 
worthy incumbents of non-political offices, who are pre- 
sumably in most cases Republicans, and about whom 
Civil Service Reformers are naturally most concerned, 
for on their treatment the fight for Reform turns. A 
declaration as to the executive’s attitude toward the 
retention or dismissal of worthy incumbents of these 
non-political offices, irrespective of their political opin- 
ions, would furnish a clear indication of his attitude 
toward the Reform ; and only such a declaration as this 
will do so; but his announcement, as stated, gives an 
indication only of his attitude toward the conflicting 
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claims for appointment of members of his own party, 
and with this Civil Service Reformers are not directly 
concerned. The order, so far as one can see, is a con- 
venient method of distributing offices within the limits 
of the victorious party ; if in that distribution the most 
efficient of those members of the party who have held 
office during the President’s past term are to have con- 
sideration, a certain amount of good is gained, and for 
this we are thankful; but the vital point for which Re- 
formers are fighting—that at least-no removals of effi- 
cient and worthy incumbents of non-political offices shall 
be made—is not touched. HERBERT WELSH. 


Annual Meeting of the National League. 


|" has been found desirable to make a change of one 

day in the dates announced in the March number of 
Goop GoveRNMENT for the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League in New York City. 
As now arranged, the meeting will be held on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, April 25 and 26. 

The general headquarters of the League during the 
two days of the meetings will be at the house of the City 
Club, 677 Fifth Avenue, where rooms will be retained for 
the use of the members and their friends, 

A joint meeting of the members of the General Com- 
mittee and of the Executive Committee will] be held at 
the City Club at 4.30 P. M. on the 25th, and the mem- 
bers of these committees will dine together informally 
at 6 P. M. at the same place. Any member of either 
committee may be represented by proxy if unable to at- 
tend. 

It is recommended that those associations which have 
not yet chosen delegates to the General Committee shall 
do so at once, and that all the associations shall be rep- 
resented at the annual meeting by as many of their mem- 
bers as can conveniently be present. 

The annual address will be delivered by the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, Hon. Carl Schurz, at the 
Madison Square Garden Assembly Hall, Madison Avenue 
and Twenty-sixth Street, on Tuesday evening, April 25, 
at 8 o’clock. This meeting, as well as the morning 
meeting on Wednesday, will be open to the public. 

The first general business session of the League will 
be held April 26, at 10.30 A. M., at the City Club. The 
business at this session will be the election of a 
President and the reading of papers on ‘‘ The Use of 
Patronage to Influence Legislation,’’ by Charles J. Bona- 
parte, and ‘‘ Platforms and Promises,’’ by William Dud- 
ley Foulke. At 1.30 P. M. a collation will be served. 

The second general business session, at the same place 
at 2.30 P. M. of the same day, will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of reports and resolutions. 

At 7 P. M. on Wednesday, members of the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association wili give a dinner at 
the Hotel Savoy, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, to 
the delegates from the various Associations composing 
the ‘National League, and it is hoped that all who are 
able to do so will remain and assist at this reunion. 
Those who know that they will attend are requested to 
notify the Secretary at his office, 54 William Street, New 
York City, before April 20. 


yg get pow! MORTON has voluntarily adopted a sys- 

tem of examination of his own devising, to test the 
fitness of applicants for appointment to office under the De- 
partment of Agriculture, outside of the classified service. 








April 15, 1893. 


A Typical Complaint. 


HE following letter was received at the office of Goop 
GOVERNMENTsome time ago. The printer has repro- 
duced with absolute faithfulness the spelling, punctua- 
tion, capitalization, paragraphing, etc., of the original 
manuscript. The only thing we are powerless to copy 
is the handwriting, which, though legible enough, 1s 
not of the best. The place and date and the signature 
are suppressed in view of the fact that the author has 
since admitted that no injustice has been done him. 
Our sole reason for printing the letter now is because it 
happens to be typical of the larger part of the com- 
plaints made against the manner in which the Civil Ser- 
vice Law and Rules are enforced: 


Iam in receipt of acopy of your paper viz: ‘‘Good Govern- 
ment ”’ and in the interest of civil service reform! wish to lay the 
following facts before you 

Three years ago the undersigned made application for a position 
as superintendent of the Ft Hall indian school. Another person 
having been already appointed to this position the application 
= placed on file in the office of the Hon. Seretary of Indian Af- 
airs 

Last May the party who held the position as Supt. was ousted 
from his position and the Secretay having had more intimate 
acquaintance with your correspondent and doubtles regard- 
ing him as a suitable person to fill such a position wrote him 
that all applicants for positions in the department were now re- 
quired to take the civil service examination and directed him to 
take the examination at Boise City May 13th. The application 
for said admission to said examination was satisfactory and card 
sent by the Civil Service Dopartment. Nearly three months af- 
ter taking the examination the grade has been rec’d and a grade 
of only 68.38 is shown to have been made. 

Now if this is all your correspondent is entitled to we have noth- 
ing further to offer but feeling dissatisfied with the marking es 
pecially with the orthography I wrote to the department making 
complaint and giving specifications to the best of my ability. 
This communication apparantly has been ignored. Now in the 
interest of Good Government and honesty I want to inquire wheth 
er thereis any way open whereby aman without freinds at Wash- 
ington to pud/ for him and too far away to come in person to in- 
vestigate the matter may ascertain whether he has been fairly 
dealt with. 

It has been claimed for civil service that every man stood on the 
same footing and had an equal chance. I desire to ascertain 
whether or not this claim is true I have good grounds for be- 
lieving that the fact that the applicant is a Baptist Minister of the 
same denomination as the Hon Sec. of the Indian Department 
has had a good deal to do in depressing his grade so as to pre 
vent his name from being entered upon the register. 

I had reason to believe from a conversation held with the ex- 

aminer outside the examination hall that I would not get on the 
register no difference what the quality of work done. 
Is this boasted civil service? are we after all to have religious 
tests applied? Since your publication is devoted to the improv- 
ment of the public service through civil Service reform I will be 
under obligation to you for any light that may be thrown upon 
this matter. 


We have investigated this case with some care, and 
have discovered these facts: The letter sent to the com- 
plainant was a formal circular addressed, at the time 
of the adoption of the Rules of the Indian Service, to 
every person whose name was on file at the Indian 
Bureau as an applicant for a position, and was not in- 
tended to convey any special distinction in respect to 
his fitness. He was examined for the place of superin- 
tendent of a school. The instructions to applicants 
declare that ‘‘superintendents should be teachers of 
experience,’’ and ‘‘should have skill to direct an insti- 
tution in which pupils are managed.’’ From the letter 
we have printed it is obvious enough that the writer 
lacks that acquaintance with the mother tongue in its 
written form essential to a teacher of the first class. A 
reference to his examination papers, also, shows that he 
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misspelled six words out of twenty in the exercise in 
orthography; these words were—as he wrote them— 
‘‘analagous,’’ ‘‘ discrepencies,’’ ‘‘irreprssible,’’ ‘* Mo- 
nongehala,’’ ‘‘unchangable,”’ ‘‘indispensible.’’ In gram- 
mar he was given a marking of 58.20 on answers to five 
questions of a simple character. In arithmetic he was 
given 70. In the sheet on ‘‘ government’’ he said that 
members of the Supreme Court of the United States 
were elected by Congress for life or good behavior. In 
natural philosophy he was marked 22, in algebra 9g, in 
geometry 31, in botany and chemistry 38. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to carry the subject further on this 
line. 

His appeal from his markings was duly received, and 
he was informed by letter that no change could be made 
in the markings which would make him eligible, but 
that, if any change were made, it would have the effect 
of reducing his standing. The ‘Hon. Sec. of the 
Indian Department,”’ it is needless to add, had nothing 
to do with ‘‘depressing’’ his grade; whatever depres- 
sion of grade was suffered was due to the complainant 
himself. Mr. Wales, of the Central Board of Examiners, 
conducted the examination at Boise City. He.is an ex- 
aminer of experience and discretion, and the Commis- 
sioners say that this is the first criticism of his conduct 
at an examination which has ever been brought to their 
notice; while Mr. Wales himself asserts that if he had 
any conversation whatever with the complainant the 
nature of his remarks must have been totally misappre- 
hended. 

At the Indian Bureau it was ascertained that the 
superintendency of the Fort Hall school was filled by 
the promotion of Supt. George P. Gregory of the Kiowa 
school in Oklahoma, under the regulations of the Civil 
Service Law and in accordance with the principles of 
the merit system—the position at Fort Hall being a 
bonded one and carrying greater responsibility and a 
higher salary than the corresponding position at Kiowa. 

Complaints of this sort, charging maladministration 
upon the Civil Service Commission, are not so uncom- 
mon as one might suppose. They are usually sent di- 
rectly to the Commission, and the strength of their lan- 
guage is in strange incongruity with their scholastic 
qualities as expressed in writing. Such letters of com- 
plaint go on file, and, if they contain anything worthy 
of consideration, are answered with all courtesy; but it 
seems only right that the public, who get distorted views 
of these matters through certain newspapers hostile to 
the Reform, should be given an occasional object lesson 
illustrative of the actual facts. 


The Presidential Postoffices. 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND had nominated to the 
Senate, up to the 13th of April, 112 postmasters, 17 
of these being named to fill vacancies caused by’ re- 
moval. Twenty-three of the changes were made in free 
delivery offices covered by President Harrison’s classi- 
fication of January 5, 1893; but in only five cases—Mead- 
ville, Pa., Marion and Vincennes, Ind., Jackson, Tenn. 
and Portsmouth, N. H.—were the Republican postmas- 
ters removed. 

In all the other cases the changes were the result of 
the death or resignation of the postmasters appointed 
by President Harrison. All the removals are claimed 
to have been made ‘‘ for cause’’—that is, on proof of 
misconduct. 
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The Suspended Examinations. 

CONSIDERATIONS WHICH INFLUENCED THE FEDERAL COMMISSION. 
HE announcement by the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, through the daily press, of its 
cancellation of dates for examinations in certain parts 
of the Atlantic Coast and Middle Western States be- 
tween the end of March and the end of June, on account 
of the insufficiency of the funds at its disposal, seems to 
have been only half understood by the people at large. 
The Commission decided on this change of program on 
the strength of a report prepared by Commissioner 
Roosevelt, the substance of which is given below, as it 

explains the situation very thoroughly: ; 
‘«Tt appears,’’ Mr. Roosevelt writes, ‘‘that there will 
be at least $1,000 shortage in the Commission’s fund for 
traveling expenses for the year ending June 30 next 
The shortage results mainly from the large amount of 
work entailed on the Commission by the recent exten- 
sion of the classified service to include all free delivery 
offices. This extension had not been made when the 
Commission issued its present printed schedule of ex- 
aminations for the benefit of applicants to enter the 
public service. The Commission informed Congress 
that there would be this shortage, and urged that it be 
given a $1,000 deficiency appropriation to make up for 
it. The request was refused and no deficiency appro- 
priation given. The Commission therefore finds it im- 
possible to keep to its schedule of examinations. A 
certain sum must be reserved to permit the Commis- 
sion’s agents to visit some of the newly classified post- 
offices and possibly some of those already classified, in 
order to prevent violations of the i whether through 

_ ignorance or by intention. 


«« Our experience has been that as a rule it is impos- 
sible to get anything like as good service from the local 


boards as from the Commission’s own force. ‘There are 
a few exceptions to this rule in the cases of some of the 
boards in the large cities, and on the other-hand there 
are a number of boards where the falling off, as com- 
pared with the work of the Commission’s force at Wash- 
ington, has been so great as to give rise to serious sus- 
picions not only as to the intelligence but as to the 
integrity of the examiners, It is not necessary to point 
out the gross and obvious unfairness of having examina- 
tions held by boards having different standards of ex- 
cellence, when the applicants are to enter into competi- 
tion with one another. It is safe, therefore, to lay down 
the general rule that the local boards should in no case 
be allowed to hold examinations for the Departmental or 
Railway Mail Service unless an urgent public necessity 
exists, and that then the examinations should, if possi- 
ble, be limited to only one kind. : Experience has shown 
that where a number of applicants for different positions 
are examined in this way the chances for mistakes are 
enormously increased. 

‘« It is therefore clear that the Commission must disap- 
point applicants in their examinations—this disappoint- 
ment being due to the action of Congress and to no 
fault of the Commission—rather than permit the local 
boards to hold examinations where there already exist 
ample registers of eligibles. For the Departmental 
service there is no likelihood of immediate failure of 
eligibles from any State or Territory except Indian Ter- 
ritory. It is entirely safe to cancel all examinations for 
the Departmental service. It remains to consider the 
Indian and Railway Mail Services. There is no imme- 
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diate need of Railway Mail eligibles in States wherein 
examinations are to be held during the remainder of this 
fiscal year save in Arizona, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Rhode Island and Vermont. I append herewith a 
statement compiled by the Secretary of the Commission 
showing the States most deficient in Railway Mail eli- 
gibles and the number of appointments in each of these 
States for the year ending March 9g, 1893. There is, 
however, a real and pressing need of eligibles for the 
Indian service. 

‘« Three of the examiners are now out on routes 1, 2, and 
3—the Southern route, the Spring Middle route, and the 
Spring North Middle route. The Southern route will 
be finished on March 17. It is therefore too late to 
make any alteration in this, but both the Middle and the 
North Middle route would be cut short, ending the first 
at Ft. Smith, Ark., on March 21, and the second at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on March 23, canceling all examinations 
to be held in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, and 
the examination to be held at Pittsburg, Pa. The num- 
bers of eligibles for these States are: 

State. Railway Mail Deparimental 


Service. Service. 
es ees 97 70 


149 77 
146 82 
206 137 

‘«The number of eligibles being ample, there is no pub- 
lic need that would justify the Commission in allowing 
the local boards to hold the examinations, Route 4— 
the Pacific route—is very expensive, and if on careful 
summing up it appears that there is not enough money 
to carry it out, the route could be abandoned. But it is 
on the whole the most important one of all the remain- 
ing routes, because in the first place it takes in the very 
States and Territories where there is the most need of 
eligibles for the Railway Mail Service, and because it 
covers the ground where the great Indian reservations are 
and where we should accordingly get very many candi- 
dates for this service. However, there being no need 
of an apportionment for the Indian service, the Com- 
mission can doubtless by persistent advertising get ap- 
plicants, even if obliged to give up its regular routes. 
If the Pacific route is kept, I recommend that Route 7— 
the Middle Western route—be abandoned, as it will be 
very expensive, owing to the distances to be traversed, 
and as it includes but few examinations. I also recom- 
mend the abolition of Route 5—the Northwestern route 
—as all the States it covers have ample registers for the 
Departmental and Railway MailServices. I also recom- 
mend that the Northeastern route be cut down so as to 
leave out Delaware, New Jersey, New York and Con- 
necticut, from which States there are ample registers, 
and thus make up a two weeks’ route, beginning with 
Providence and ending with Springfield, Mass.; and 
even this route must be abandoned if we find our funds 
insufficient. 

‘‘In any event, as the Railway Mail Service has been 
allowed to increase the proportion of substitutes from 
one in twenty to one in ten, and has kept the substitute 
force at the maximum, it would probably be able to get 
along for months without any new certifications in case 
of necessity. 

‘‘There is thus no need whatever, if these suggestions 
are adopted, for any anxiety as to the registers of the 
Railway Mail and Departmental services, both being 
amply provided. With the Indian service, however, it 
is different. We need fuller registers for teachers, 
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superintendents, physicians and even matrons; and in 
view of this need and of the fact that we have at certain 
points well trained local boards who could probably 
handle one kind of examinations, I recommend that 
there be a consolidation of Indian examinations as fol- 
lows: It appears that in Missouri there are twenty ap- 
plicants for the Indian service to be examined at Kan- 
sas City, at Springfield and at St. Louis. All of these 
may be notified to appear at Kansas City. In Ohio 
there are thirteen to be examined. They may 
be notified to appear at Columbus. In Illi- 
nois there are ten applicants. Let these go to*Chicago 
on a given date. There are only five applicants from 
Indiana, who could all be sent to Indianapolis.’’ 


“President Hayes and Civil Service Reform.” 


WHAT MR. EATON DID TO KEEP THE MOVEMENT ALIVE. 
N a recent article on the relations of the late ex- 
President Hayes to the Reform of the Civil Service I 
briefly gave the salient facts as they were known to me. 
In my personal intercourse with him when President, 
General Hayes had never alluded to the Civil Service 
Commission as a living force, and I had naturally con- 
cluded that its potency as well as its official functions 
had ceased when the operation of the Rules was sus- 
pended by President Grant in March, 1875. In this 
assumption I was wrong, and so unwittingly did an in- 
justice to the Commission, and particularly to its dis- 
tinguished chairman, the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton. With 
a fuller knowledge of the facts I can now say that, while 
the Commission intermitted the practical application of 
the Rules after the date above mentioned, its organi- 
zation was kept up by occasional meetings during the 
residue of President Grant’s term, and its members re- 
tained a lively interest in the cultivation of a public 
sentiment favorable to a revival of the Reform system. 
Chairman Eaton, though much chagrined by the sur- 
render of the service to the spoilsmen, was not discour- 
aged, and in many ways endeavored to awaken the pub- 
lic conscience. In May, 1875, he read before the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association at its meeting in Detroit 
a paper on ‘‘ The Experiment of Civil Service Reform,’’ 
the opening sentences of which were: ‘‘ The deliberate 
and needless abandonment of a plan, by which a great 
nation had entered successfully upon the reform of its 
gravest abuses, may well arrest the attention of all 
thoughtful persons. Never before in our history has 
there been such a surrender of the higher to the lower 
elements in our politics.’” The whole paper is inspired 
by the same clear expression of the gravity of the Presi- 
dent’s action and of his direct responsibility for it, as 
may be shown by the further quotations: ‘‘I hold it true 
that the President gave sad occasion for criticism and 
that he has been the cause of most of the trouble the 
Reform has cost him’’ ; and again, ‘‘ History must ad- 
judge this so-called abandonment to have been a need- 
less and unjustifiable surrender—a lamentable event in 
the life of one who has permanent claims upon the grati- 
tude of his countrymen.’’ These were brave and caustic 
words as uttered by the head of the Commission re- 
garding the President’s faint-hearted desertion of the 
Reform. 

Before the meeting of the Republican national con- 
vention at Cincinnati in 1876, Mr. Eaton wrote on June 
1 to the Hon. John D, Lawson, one of the New York dele- 
gates to that body, an open letter on ‘‘ The Conditions 
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upon which the Republicans can Elect a President, as 
Affected by the Question of Civil Service Reform, and 
the Position of that Issue.’’ This letter dealt fully with 
the existing political conditions and the relation of the 
Reform to them, and a copy of it was mailed to each of 
the delegates to that convention and to the probable 
candidates for its nomination to the Presidency. The 
influence of this letter was reflected in the resolutions 
of the convention, and it brought its author into close 
relations with the successful nominee, General Hayes, 
who consulted him freely regarding the details of the 
work accomplished by the Commission before its sus- 
pension and the means necessary to its revival. This is 
not said in any derogation of President Hayes’s origi- 
nal faith in the Reform, or of his purpose to advance it 
so far as he could. He was glad to avail himself of the 
advice of one versed in all the details and vicissitudes 
of the abandoned experiment, and who had exhibited 
such zeal and courage in arousing an enlightened public 
sentiment favorable to the restoration of the merit sys- 
tem of appointment. Mr. Eaton, by his knowledge of 
all the conditions, was enabied to give clearness and 
precision to the President’s sincere but somewhat vague 
purposes. 

The mission to England to investigate the history of 
the Civil Service in that country and of its rescue from 
the degrading control of partisan and personal patron- 
age was first suggested by Mr. Eaton to the President, 
who availed himself of the generous proffer, and, through 
the agency of the State Department, provided Mr. Eaton 
with such letters as gave him a quasi-official status and 
opened to him the largest opportunities for his- re- 
searches. 

The writer gladly takes this opportunity to present . 
these additional facts regarding the Reform features of 
President Hayes’s Administration. ‘The important par- 
ticipation in them by Mr. Eaton is only a fraction of 
the great service he has rendered to the cause of honest 
and efficient government, in which he has displayed a 
devotion, zeal and self-sacrifice second to none. 

Siras W. Burt, 


How the Werk Pane in New York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
NEW YORK, April 11.—The three Civil Service bills 
pending in the State legislature are now in the 
hands of the Assembly committee on cities, before which 
body the assistant secretary of the Civil Service Reform 
Association spoke in their behalf on Thursday last. 
Their passage would bring about the classification of 
the superior employees of the uniformed force of the 
New York City street-cleaning department, together 
with the entire service of the new buildings department 
and also a regulation of municipal laborers. In the 
case of the two departments the design is simply to re- 
store the old plan, under which important employees 
now exempted were appointed under the rules. The 
registration of laborers on the plan of the Boston system 
is a reform urged here for some years. The City Club, 
at its annual meeting last Wednesday evening, unani- 
mously voted to endorse the measures, and communi- 
cated its action to the cities committee at Thursday’s 
hearing. 
The Civil Service Reform Association’s committee on 
Civil Service examinations is in consultation with the 
local Supervisory Civil Service Board, with the object of 
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agreeing on such improvements as may be made in the 
city service by amendment of the municipal rules and 
regulations, independently of what may be accomplished 
by legislation. 

A notable incident in recent Civil Service history was 
a conference between the new State Commission and 
representatives of the Civil Service Reform Association, 
held at the Gilsey House the other day at the courteous 
suggestion of the Commission. At this meeting the 
necessity of reform in State Civil Service affairs was 
freely discussed. The most important outcome of the 
conference has been the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions that will undoubtedly facilitate the Association’s 
future work. The Commissioners appeared warmly in- 
terested in the task before them, and have already 
adopted aggressive means to bring to terms the violators 
of the law in the departments. 

Commissioner Van Vliet, by the way, was a member 
of the original Ithaca Civil Service Reform Association, 
organized by President White of Cornell. A great deal 
of good is anticipated from the transfer of his interest 
to the practical field. 

A committee of the Brooklyn Civil Service Reform 
Association has been appointed to confer with the newly 
organized board of Brooklyn Bridge trustees, with a 
view to the adoption of the merit system in the selec- 
tion of the five hundred employees now comprising the 
working bridge force. These are at present chosen by 
the superintendent and trustees without the application 
of the Civil Service regulations of either city, although 
the class of employees and the character of the work 
given them are substantially like those in the municipal 
departments. 

The bill intrcduced in the New York legislature by 
Assemblyman Hennessey of Kings County, to remove all 
medical appointments from the operation of the Civil 
Service Law, has been defeated. The measure, it is 
said, was born of the desire of a Brooklyn local power to 
fill a single coveted office. It was vigorously opposed by 
President Wilson of the New York City health board, 
Dr. Cook, president of the board of police surgeons, 
Health Commissioner Bryant, and others to whom the 
wisdom of the present method of selection has become 
manifest. 

The bill passed the Assembly and was beaten in the 
Senate by a vote of fifteen to forty. M. 


‘*Home Rule” 


HE executive committee of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation have addressed a memorial to President 
Cleveland protesting against the so-called ‘‘ home rule’’ 
policy of appointment in the Indian service adopted 
by Secretary Noble, which demanded that appointees 
should be selected from the State or Territory containing 
the reservation where they were to serve. ‘‘ We urged 
our objections at the beginning of the last Ad- 
ministration,’’ say the memorialists, ‘‘and these objec- 
tions were fully justified by subsequent events. It was 
found that appointments made only from the State or 
Territory in which an Indian reservation was situated, 
resulted in securing employees whose interests frequently 
were directly contrary to those of the Indian whose civ- 
ilization their labors were supposed to advance. 
At one agency the Government employees have been in- 
terested in keeping, and have actually kept, the In- 
dians in a disturbed condition in order to effect their 
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removal from the State. At another point the allotting 
agents employed were mostly from the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and were interested in town sites to be located 
on such lands as would be thrown open to settlement.’’ 

The committee encloses a petition addressed to the 
Association by the council of the Prairie Band of Pot- 
tawatomie Indians of the Pottawatomie and Great Nema- 
ha agency at Hoyt, Kansas. It sets forth the dangers 
of the ‘‘ home rule’’ system, and says that the applicant 
for agent at that agency who has the strongest local en- 
dorsements ‘‘ has for more than twenty-five years been 
trafficking with one of the tribes in the agency, and 
speculating upon their property; one of his sons is not 
only trading with this tribe, but has also assumed to ac- 
tually control the leasing of lands allotted to them. This 
applicant is being assisted tn every conceivable manner 
by an ex-agent—a Republican politically—who, while 
agent, entered intoa written contract with the applicant 
for the purpose of trading in Indian lands the title of 
which was vested in the United States. 

‘* Other applicants are being put forward in the inter- 
ests of these men, whose purpose is undoubtedly to take 
advantage of present conditions in the Agency, to inaugu 
rate a system of speculation, if not of actual fraud, that 
will be ruinous to us.”’ 

The council enters its solemn protest against the ap- 
pointment of any agent chosen from that immediate 
neighberhood, and adds: ‘‘ Nearly three hundred of our 
people are allottees under the general allotment act 
of 1887, three other tribes in the agency have all taken 
allotments under the same act, and a majority of the re- 
maining tribe—the Kickapoos—have taken the same ac- 
tion,’’ hence it seems that our request might be consid- 
ered for political as well as humane reasons,”’ 

This field of Indian administration affords a splendid 
opportunity for Secretary Hoke Smith to make a place for 
himself in history second to that of no man who has ever 
sat in an American Cabinet. With him practically rests 
the choice of the Indian agents who will make or ruin 
his record forall time. If he lets the Western politicians 
manage the Indian Bureau instead of retaining control 
of it himself, he is lost. In applying the spirit of Civil . 
Service Reform lies his only hope of success, 


A Corrupt Practices Act in Missouri. 


HE Civil Service Reform Association of Missouri has 
been for years engaged in promoting electoral re- 
form legislation, as well as in watching and aiding ad- 
ministrative reform. A bill prepared by its committee 
on legislation, adapting the Australian ballot plan to 
meet local demands, became a law in 1889. At the same 
time a Corrupt Practices bill framed by Charles Claflin 
Allen, the present president of the Association, was in- 
troduced in the legislature tentatively. It afterward re- 
ceived careful consideration and amendment from the 
Association’s committee on legislation, and was reintro- 
duced two years ago, but without results. Last fall the 
Association agitated the subject of corrupt practices in 
elections,distributing several thousand circulars through- 
out the State, and strewing broadcast communications to 
the press and to the candidates for election. Again the 
bill was introduced in the legislature, and this time suc- 
cessfully, for it passed the Senate by a vote of 22 to 7, 
and the House by a vote of 95 to 7, and was approved 

by the Governor two weeks ago. 
It defines the offences of bribery and of ‘‘ personation "’ 
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at elections, and fixes the penalties for them. It limits 
the expenditures of every candidate in such fashion that 
where 5,000 votes were cast at the last election the ex- 
penditures shall not be more than $100, for 25,000 votes 
not more than $500, and for 50,000 votes not more than 
$750, and fifty cents for every hundred votes beyond 
50,000. It requires from each candidate a sworn item- 
ized statement of expenditures before he can receive a 
certificate of election. It makes any two or more per- 
sons associated in collecting or disbursing money for 
election purposes a political committee, requires such 
committee to have a treasurer through whose hands all 
moneys must pass, and compels such treasurer to keep 
and file a detailed statement of all moneys received or 
paid out, under penalty of fine and imprisonment. 

The Association naturally feels not a little elated at 
the success of the Allen bill, which may fairly be con- 
sidered pioneer legislation of its kind in the West. It 
is believed to be the first American law to follow the 
English statute in limiting the expenses of candidates. 





For Leaving Politics Out Entirely. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR:—I desire to see an earnest protest made against 
the New York Zvening Post's recommendation to 
our President that he remove half of the fourth-class 
postmasters in order to divide that service equally be- 
tween the two parties, and with the view to thereafter 
make it non-partisan. That is where Mr. Cleveland and 
his Independent supporters started to go wrong in his 
former administration ; and it is so opposed to the Re- 
form of which the Evening Post has been an old and ef- 
ficient upholder that I wonder at the editor’s aberration. 
If the spoils doctrine is wicked, as I believe and the 
Evening Post teaches, beseech our President not to touch 
it, even to the one-tenth of any service. Spoilsmen 
would only be encouraged in their errors, and proper- 
thinking men chagrined. 

The brave way and the right way and the politic way 
is to act as we have spoken, and to officer the service 
with a sole view to promote its efficiency. 

This Administration is no more responsible for the 
politics of the present incumbents than for the color of 
their hair, but it is pledged most solemnly to further in 
every way a non-partisan Civil Service. 

Battimore, April ro. T. E. Carson. 

a*. We are heartily in sympathy with the view that 
party politics ought to be disregarded in the appoint- 
ment of fourth-class postmasters. If partisanship is to 
be recognized at all, the Populists, the Prohibitionists, 
the Woman Suffragists, the Social Labor party and all 
the other national political organizations, great and 
small, have just as good aright to recognition as the 
Democrats and Republicans, and equity would still re- 
quire a periodical reapportionment of the postoffices 
according to the changes in the numerical ratio of each 
party to the whole voting population as disclosed at the 
polls. We believe that the Avening Pos?’ s recommenda- 
tion was offered less as an expression of preference than 
as a last resort, with a view to stripping the next Ad- 
ministration of the least shadow of excuse for setting 
up the guillotine again, in case we should be unable to 
accomplish no more radical reform for the present. 








ECRETARY HERBERT hasso far refused to suspend 
or modify the navy yard Civil Service regulations. 
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Memoranda. 

S Goop GovERNMENT for March had gone to press be- 
fore the announcement by the United States Civil 
Service Commission of its change of program, we gave 
an erroneous notice of examinations to be held at several 
places and dates during the month just ended. The fol- 
lowing list of examinations to be held between now and 
the 15th of May has been carefully revised with refer- 
ence to the omissions necessitated by deficient appropri- 
ations: Spokane, Wash., April 18; Helena, Mont., 
April 20; Miles City, Mont., April 22; Bismarck, N. 
D., April 25; Fargo, N. D., April 27; St. Paul, April 
29; Duluth, May 2; Stevens Point, Wis., May 4; Provi- 
dence, May 10; Boston, Departmental and Indian serv- 
ices, May 12, and Railway Mail Service, May 13; Con- 
cord, N. H., May 15. Circulars and full information 
concerning examinations may be obtained without ex- 
pense by application to John T. Doyle, Secretary U. S. 

C. S. C., Washington, D. C. 

—James Watson, the oldest letter-carrier in the New 
York postoffice, died on the 29th of March, aged 72 
years, When he was appointed in 1857, letters for per- 
sons who lived above Houston Street were delivered 
from an up town office in Yorkville. 

—Frauds have been unearthed in connection with the 
competitive examinations for admission to the police 
force of Chicago. The swindler goes in first as an ap- 
plicant, and contrives to abstract a set of the examina- 
tion papers, which he carries away with him and fills in 
with answers. These he sells to a genuine applicant, 
who carries them back in his pocket, slyly substituting 
them for the set given him by the examiner, and hand- 
ing them in as his own. The second abstracted set are 
then given to the swindler, who fills them in for another 
purchaser, and so on. This is a trick easy to circumvent 
by putting a check number on each set of papers; but 
it appears to have been played with more or less success 
in Chicago the other day before anyone discovered it. 

—The pretence of Mrs. Lizzie Baldy to be a patronage 
broker, and to obtain offices for persons who paid her in 
advance for the use of her influence with the Cleveland 
Administration, landed her in jail last month in New 
York City. 

—The presence of office-seekers has become so great 
in Washington that the President has been compelled 
to issue public orders declining to see any except 
specially-invited visitors on Mondays, and that on Tues- 
days and Fridays his Cabinet officers shall seclude them- 
selves absolutely, and attend to the regular work of 
their respective Departments. 

—The City Club in New York is preparing to organ- 
ize for aggressive campaigns hereafter, and purposes to 
make itself a power in local politics. Individual mem- 
bers are pledging yearly contributions of large sums to 
meet the expenses of the coming war. 

—James H. Meriwether, a negro clerk in the office of 
the Second Auditor of the Treasury, resigned the other 
day so as to make way for somebody who, he felt, might 
need the salary more than he did. Mr. Meriwether has 
been about twenty years in Government employ. He 
has saved his money and invested it prudently, and is 
to-day estimated to be worth not far from a quarter- 
million. of dollars. 

—Secretary Carlisle has formally announced his in- 
tention to keep the Life-Saving and the Light-House 
Services free from partisan control, and has refused spe- 
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cific requests for the discharge of Republican employees 
who have no stain on their records for faithfulness to 
duty. Inside of the Treasury Department, however, 
even the most eloquent appeals from Democratic Con- 
gressmen have failed tosave from dismissal some of the 
men who went as delegates to the Minneapolis conven- 
tion last June. Mr. Carlisle will continue in force the 
rule adopted by Secretary Foster, requiring that candi- 
dates for places as chiefs of division shall pass a non- 
competitive examination. 

—The Civil Service Reform Association of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has adopted resolutions calling for a rigid investi- 
gation of the mal-administration of the New York State 
Civil Service law, summarized in Goop GOVERNMENT for 
March. 

—wWith April 1 an order of the federal Civil Service 
Commission went into effect, that no application shall 
be accepted for an examination for the Departmental 
service where the appointment would be charged to the 
apportionment, unless it shall be shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commission that the applicant is at the time, 
and has been for the six months next preceding, actu- 
ally living and residing and having his or her place of 
abode in the State in which residence is claimed, or that 
he or she is employed in the public service of said State 
or of the United States, or where the applicant pays poll 
tax or is a voter in said State or is the wife or minor 
child of a person who is then in the public service of 
the State or of the United States as aforesaid or is such 
voter or pays such poll tax. The facts in either case 
must be shown by the certificate, under seal, of a public 
officer having knowledge thereof. 


New Books. 


66 gp rug Some Suggestions as to the Obli- 

gations, the Difficulties and the Preparation of 
Voters,’’ by Charles A. Brinley, is an effort to arouse 
Americans to a just appreciation of their responsibilities 
as citizens. Some of the most interesting passages in 
the book appear in the chapters, ‘‘ Report of a Voter in 
Search of His Rights’’ and ‘‘ Report on the Delegate 
Elections,’’ which detail actual personal experiences. 
Porter & Coates are the publishers. 

‘« The Corrupt Use of Money in Politics, and Laws for 
its Prevention ’’ is the title of a paper read before the 
Historical and Political Science Association of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, by Charles Noble Gregory, and 
now reprinted as a pamphlet. 

The report of Commissioner Roosevelt on a visit he 
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paid last summer to certain Indian reservations and 
Indian schools in South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas 
is published in pamphlet form by the Indian Rights As- 
sociation. The same organization publishes Mr. C. C. 
Painter’s ‘‘ Cheyennes and Arapahoes Revisited.”’ 

There is now passing through the press at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office the reply made by the Civil Service 
Commission to a Senate resolution of inquiry, explain- 
ing the methods of appointment and the term and tenure 
of office of all positions in the Civil Service of the 
United States. It shows the methods of application and 
examination for entering the classified service, with the 
apportionment of appointments in the Departmental 
service at Washington. It contains chapters on the 
history of the Civil Service, the authority of appoint- 
ment and of removal, and tables showing the numbers 
of persons in the entire service, together with the num 
bers employed in previous years, and the percentages of 
employees to population. The tables show that the per- 
centage of growth of the public service in ten years has 
been nearly double that of the general population, The 
classified service alone has grown at the rate of about 
130 per cent. ; so that, whereas only about eleven per 
cent. of the public service was removed from party poli- 
tics in 1883, nearly nineteen per cent. was removed in 
1891. The same document shows the salaries paid to 
women, the number of female postmasters, and the num- 
ber of negroes employed in each Department at Washing- 
ton. The status of every place in the service, in respect 
to the method of filling it, is explained, with brief de- 
scriptions of the duties pertaining to the different 
branches, 

The literature of the new classification has already 
begun to grow. Its first results are a code of “‘ Instruc- 
tions to Postmasters and to Members of Local Boards of 
Examiners at Classified Postoffices,’’ issued by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The winner of the first prize offered by our Washing- 
ton contemporary, Public Opinion, for the best essay on 
the immigration laws was Frederick W. Hamilton of 
Pawtucket, R. I.; the second prize was won by W. E. 
Weyl of Philadelphia, and the third by Loren H. 
Knox of Evanston, Ill. Nearly two hundred competitors 
entered the contest. 


. 


[* THE IDEAL GOVERNMENT, competency and qualifica- 

tion would be the only requisites to office-holding, 
but the present indications are that in this country the 
day of the perfect work of Civil Service Reform is still 
many years distant.— Utica Press, 
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